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♦ 


In former years the Scribes page of poetry was a regular 
feature in the Wesleyan. But because this year’s club is composed 
of girls who won their “mingled yarn” on the merits of their 
prose as well as their poetry, a change was necessary. This year 
the Wesleyan staff decided to devote this entire issue to the 
club — an issue planned and written by the Scribes. 

With the movie version of Gone With the Wind has come a 
new interest in Southern themes — an interest which has been 
reflected not only in literature, but also in architecture and in 
fashion. The Scribes have seen the significance of this trend and 
also have realized the wide variety of subjects and treatment of 
the theme. The present Scribes represent all sections of the South — 
from the old that is Virginia to the new that is Florida; from 
the mountains of North Georgia and the Carolinas, to the swamps 
and marshes of the coastal plain ; from the pre-war plantations to 
the industrial cities. All these things they know and love, and this 
knowledge and love finds expression in their writing, whether 
it be prose or poetry. The selections used in this issue of the 
Wesleyan are all based on Southern themes: the old South and the 
new; the Negro and the White; the real and the romantic. 


— Beth Belser. 
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Song From Past Years 

Alice Price 


Mockingbird, do you remember 
Southern gardens? Through the mist 
Of fleeting, flowering seasons does there 
come 

The shade of oaks and cedars darkening 
into blacker dark? 

And do you see white columns fading? 
Through a glimmering dream of years 
Comes still the sweetness 
That you drank like heady rapture in the 
rain? 

Do you remember, mockingbird, 

The poured star-laughter from your throat 
Like silver from the fountain tossed and 
dropping, 

Or is it swiftly caught and swiftly winging, 
Blind to the years, poured ceaseless 
From some timeless spring of singing? 
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A LEGEND TOLD BY MY HEART 

CAROL JONES 


I sat, very still, on the lumpy knoll of 
earth, projected like a giant elbow 
above the marshy, cypress-blotted water. 
I felt the hairy grass clinging to my arms 
and legs in long, wet strands. Through the 
silver-slanting mist of rain I watched the 
lotus blossom, huge and white, floating in 
the water below me. Glimmering in the 
half-light, its edges gleaming, radium- 
tinged, against the gray water, it trembled 
and expanded and breathed. Ever wider 
spread the silver-gray eddies around it, as 
its luminous petals sucked in the dew and 
stretched themselves outward in a fan- 
like motion. Scarce daring to breathe or 
think, I crouched in the grass while the 
pulpy whiteness of the lotus spread larger 
and larger and obscured the leaden water. 
And then my heart grew quiet. I drew 
deeply of the warm-scented air. And I 
smiled with wonder and pleasure as I be- 
held the image of the fair Naida. 

Emerging from the heart of the lotus 
she stood, tall and stately, amid the crumb- 
ling folds of white tissue and the crushed 
curls of drooping petals. With a slow, 
graceful sweep she flung back her heavy 
hair. A shower of glittering raindrops 
scattered from its silken folds and tumbled 
about her dark brow in an aura of pearls. 
Her face was proud, and finely formed, 
and dusky as the cypress looming behind 
me. But her lips were full and rich and the 
color of crimson hibiscus. And the soft 
smiles played around them like the wave- 
lets that kissed the edges of the lotus. 
Her breath hung in heavy sweetness on 


the tendrils of the spider lily. Her voice 
spoke in low whispers through the fronds 
of the dripping palms. Flamingos sensed 
her presence and darted forth like tall 
spurts of flame about the edge of the 
water. And I ? I slipped through the clam- 
my net of water hyacinths, pushing their 
lush, purple blossoms aside, until I stood, 
waist-deep in the lake. And I kissed the 
feet of Naida. 

It was ages ago, in the dawn of Beauty, 
that Naida first lived among men. Her 
small, child’s form was seen along the 
beach, skimming among the shells like a 
young sea gull, blithely following the glis- 
tening wet track of the waves. The damp 
seawinds swept through her hair, fluttering 
in moonlit streamers along the night air. 
The men of the race of Monotobia loved 
her. They wooed her with melodies, taught 
by the ocean, played on a turtle shell, 
washed by the tide. They tempted her with 
sunset-colored shells, with dull gold brace- 
lets, coiling serpent-wise about the arm 
and flashing emerald eyes. They offered 
her their bodies, stalwart and brown, their 
hearts, courageous and tender, their spir- 
its, beautiful with the beauty of sweeping 
winds and leaping waves and darting sun- 
light. She smiled and loved them all — 
yet looked beyond them with her strange, 
dark eyes, as if they were not all she loved. 

And the people of Monotobia lived, 
peaceful and happy, for they were child- 
ren of the elements, too simple for hatred 
and strife. Until their country turned 
against them, bellowing, flaming, snarl- 
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ing under their very feet. Great streams 
of smoke and fire issued from the once- 
friendly earth. And the waters that had 
beat as their very hearts, began to pound 
the shores and hiss and demand their bod- 
ies. Fear blew hot on their necks and lick- 
ed, cold and wet, at their feet. Then the 
strong men set to work, building boats 
to carry them from danger. Feverishly 
they worked, fighting time and the water. 
For the land was sinking, inch by inch, 
and the water was sucking it down with 
a greedy gurgle. As fast as the boats were 
built, they were launched with people, 
weeping and waving their trembling hands 
at their last-seen friends on the shore. But 
always Naida stayed behind, serving the 
builders well, using her nimbleness to 
gather materials, using her deftness to 
fashion the boats. “Afraid of the water, 
my fast-leaping friend? The beautiful wa- 
ter, all green and blue and gold?” She 
scorned her people’s pleading, and stayed. 

A blunt and lonely ridge of land was 
left. About the group of Monotobians 
the swelling ocean lapped and curled and 
shouted how it had destroyed their homes 
and would destroy them. With seamed and 
sweaty faces the men worked, glancing 
fearfully about them, and finished their 
last boat. So many of them left: Could 
one boat hold theml They scrambled in, 
and felt the groaning load too heavy. Then 
Naida slipped from out the crowded boat, 
and stretching her slim arms above her 
head, raised her clear voice above the 
water’s roar. “Go on without me, people 
of my heart. For I am not as you are. 
And I have a spirit that water cannot 
drown. Go on, and my spirit will be with 
you in the new land to which you go. Go 
and I will be there to welcome you.” 

She watched her people out of sight, and 


stretched herself upon the ridge of land 
to die. The water rose and fell about her, 
lulling her senses with its melody. The 
winds swept over her, touching her ten- 
derly, caressing her face and her arms and 
her feet with cool kisses. And all was 
shimmering blue and green about her. And 
all the sky above was blue haze, filtering 
and sifting the gold of the dying sun. The 
water reached her side, and, lapping softly, 
wrapped her in smooth coolness, rang its 
silver bell-note in her ears. And, through 
it all it seemed that she, Naida, was only 
slipping quietly into the embrace of a 
friend. A friend and lover, for whom she 
had been waiting, whose destiny was in- 
tertwined with hers, whose vast presence 
was her happiness and her life. 

“ I will be there to welcome you.” 
Naida’s word was true. The deep grasses 
bent beneath her feet in the new, fertile 
land where her people built their homes. 
The water oaks waved with her tresses, 
silver in the tropical moonlight. Wedded 
to the water, she glided through the land, 
scooping aside the earth to form lakes and 
lagoons. And bright-colored flowers 
sprang up to meet her, reflecting the vivid 
red of her lips and the purple blood of 
her veins, as the water reflects the sunset. 
And because of her the new land was beau- 
tiful with a beauty all its own. For other 
lands have the beauty of the earth, but 
Florida has the beauty of the earth and 
water. And ever amid the hurry of civili- 
zation, she touches the heart of the people 
with warm, lingering hand. And her primi- 
tive beauty breathes through their lives 
a glory from the Lost Continent where 
all was beauty and peace. A glory reflected 
in the clear, palm-fringed lakes, but seen, 
face to face, in the dim luxuriance of the 
cypress swamps. 
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South Song 

Margaret Hunter 


( Andante ) 

Southland, 

Sorrow-filled, 

Looking backward to a legend of the 
past, 

While with sober eyes the people stare 
And ask for bread, 

And ask for life 

The muddy land that gives them work, 
That lets them live by 
Sweating and showing and lifting the 
loads, 

And laughter after work is through. 

( Allegro ) 

Laughter at the peak of joy, 

Laughter, soft and bubble like, 

Laughter coarse and harsh and sticking 
Close to earth and in the mud. 

Hidden beneath the dirt and the sand, 
Lies a heart that swells and pounds and 
sounds 

In the ears of the men who will listen and 
hear. 

Nothing will hide it, 

Nothing can stop its 
Beating and throbbing and 
Pulling the people. 

( Presto ) 

Cotton lint and turning wheels . . . 
Yards of thread on turning spools . . . 
Hands are moving, quick and sure, like 
Moving threads that wind in rhythm 
Up and down a turning spool. 

Work to the rhythm, 

Live to the rhythm, 

Wheels will be sounding, 

Drowning the pounding 
Heart of the Southland. 

Though they may hide it 


Nothing can stop its 
Beating and throbbing and 
Pulling the people. 

(Lento) 

Look at the spirit 
When and where you can, 

Watch it rise slowly with the warming 
sun, 

Watch it in springtime settle on the grass, 
Sprinkle itself on bush and tree and sky. 
Watch in the winter, quiet as it shifts 
On ginger-bread hills its powdered sugar 
snows. 

(Moderato) 

See in the music — 

See in the dancing — 

See it and hear it, 

Heaving and throbbing — 

(Presto) 

Nothing will hide it 
Nothing can stop its 
Beating and trobbing and 
Pulling the people. 

(Lento) 

You live when you see it, 

Feel it and hear it. 

Help it reach out 
With long slender hands 
And touch all the people 
Who will not come up 
From out of the mud 
To the light and the music. 

(Andante) 

Pulling and throbbing, 

The heart of the Southland. 

Nothing can hide it 
Nothing can stop it. 
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EVERGLADES MADNESS 

JOYCE TURNER 


M YRNA witnessed a kaleidoscopic 
vision of ripening oranges, hanging 
like great orange Christmas bulbs on the 
loaded trees, gracefully curving palms that 
rustled in the tropic Gulf breeze, and slim 
straight pines that reared loftily above 
the low palmetto growth. 

Only once in awhile did anything attract 
her rather detached gaze and then it was 
only for a few seconds. Once it had been 
a cypress marsh. Mryna had seen cypress 
trees before but something about their 
slender whiteness always made her look. 
Then too, when the conductor had called 
out “Orange River,” there had been the 
Negro baptism. She had gotten a fleet- 
ing view of the old grey-haired preacher 
waist deep in the muddy water submerging 
the white robed sisters. 

1 hese and the mingled odor of oranges 
and pines were about the only vivid sensa- 
tions Myrna had experienced. Even the 
miles of orange groves that skirted the 
track had affected her but little. Myrna 
really hadn't had time to look because she 
was far too busy thinking . . . 

Myrna closed her eyes and leaned her 
head against the back of the red plush 
seat. . . . 

The fading rays of the late afternoon 
sun slowly died, and a soft, mellow twi- 
light seemed to penetrate a small, nearly 
bare room. In the corner, surrounded by 
half packed boxes, stood a rusty iron bed. 
A man lay on the bed, twisting and turn- 
ing with long horrible groans. 

“Oh father, please, isn’t there some- 


thing I can do, some way I can help?” 
A tall slender shadow emerged from a 
corner and laid a cool hand over the burn- 
ing forehead. 

“Myrna, dear,” the parched lips gasp- 
ed, “sit there ... in the chair and listen 
to me. It’s growing dark — so dark. Soon 
I won’t be able to see you ... or feel you 
near. There’s something troubling me, 
something that won’t let me die in peace.” 

“Daddy you are just tired, you turn 
over and sleep awhile and I’ll sit here with 
you.” The fingers fluttered over the man’s 
face. 

“No, dear, there is nothing anyone . . . 
can do for me . . . now. God has willed 
that I go and we . . . must not question 
. . . him.” 

“But what is it that troubles you, Dad- 
dy, there is something ... I can see that.” 

“Listen Myrna,” the tired eyes blazed 
with a new light, “only the shadow of a 
fast dying dream makes me linger here. 
It is that which will not let me die. You 
know, that . . . I’ve always been faithful 
to my church, my people it’s been my life 
child and I’ve lived it fully. The goals that 
I set for myself as a young man I have 
slowly realized . . . except one. I’ve al- 
ways lived in the dream that some day I 
could set aside enough to give up my par- 
ish here and set up my mission house in 
the Everglades for the Seminoles. The 
poor, suffering souls have needed guidance 
for too many years. I had hoped to see 
that dream come true. I wanted them to 
see God as I saw him, to feel his power 
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as I do and to exchange their heathen bar- 
barism for simple Christianity. I wanted 
to make their souls white and consecrate 
them to God. 

I can see only a black cloud of mis- 
placed faith, helpless ignorance, in those 
wretched lives. If only ... I knew there 
was some hope . . . some light for them 
... I should die happy. To me my life is 
so unfinished . . . and worthless without 
. . . that last attempt, even though it might 
have been a . . . failure.” 

The fire in his eyes that had blazed for 
a few moments died slowly .... The deep 
twilight faded to dusk as a black cloud 
rolled earthward . . . out of night. 

Myrna had tried to quiet the voice that 
kept gnawing at her mind and heart, day 
after day. She had tried to push it aside 
with an u oh it wouldn't be any use any- 
way.” She had never been in sympathy 
with her father’s deep feelings for the 


Seminoles. They had always been so sav- 
age and remote from her life. She remem- 
bered how happy it would have made Dad 
if at one time when she was younger she 
had wanted to be a missionary. He had 
asked her once. She would never forget 
how he had looked when she had said 
she wasn’t interested. He’d just smiled and 
patted her head. 

“That’s all right child, we can’t all 
have the same goals in life.” But she had 
known he was hurt and disappointed. 

Through the years that followed, ones 
of bitter disappointment, their goals and 
ideals never touched again. That day when 
Dad died she felt she had been a poor ex- 
cuse for a daughter. Instead of always 
helping him since Mother’s death she had 
been contrary and discontented. It had all 
come back to her then in a wave of com- 
passion. She wanted to do something for 
(Continued on page 25) 


A Child Ran Laughing 

WINNETT TURNER 


Up the hill in the woods. 

A child ran laughing 
To the spring. 

The wind caught her new calico, 

The sun played in her curls — 

She dropped her blue ribbon bow, 

This tiny playing laughing girl, 

But she skipped on into the woods 
That hold brown straw and pine cone burs. 
I said I think I’ll wait awhile 
To return the bow to her. 

And so I sat and waited 
At the bottom of the hilL 
I saw the robbins mating, 

I heard the red birds trill, 

I u-atched the sunshine lighting 


Each leaf upon a tree. 

I saw the budding spirea 
And I heard the buzzing bee. 

My fingers felt the damp earth 
And I held it in my hand. 

I thought about how life came. 

In nature and in man. 

I watched the fickle brown grass 
Bend down in the breeze. 

I heard a small brook trickle 
Somewhere deep in the trees — 

I turned to watch the sun change 
The sky that was now so blue. 

I thought at last I’ve seen the Spring. 
Then the child came laughing down again 
And I was laughing too. 
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Waterfront Southern Port 

JEWEL KENNELLY 


I Night 

Sound of anchor chains in the night, 
Sultry, heavy hanging night. 

The burning stars have dropped 
And sputtered out in the oily water. 

The sleepless eyes of the harbor 
Blink and stare. 

The river lays upon its bank 
The careless falling sound of music 
And silence broods with drumming wings. 
The aged moon is worn into the west. 
Channel lights are emerald eyes that flash 
Green and dark. 


II Labor Strike-Longshoremen 

Bolita in the warehouse shed 
Crap game on the docks. 

Lie swapping Big pier head, 

And Kelly’s window’s cracked with rock. 

Us niggers have joined the C. I. O. 

Want .40 cts. to roll the resin ’round 
Big man come in from Ohio 
Talk to us and don’t talk down. 

Dance tonight beyond Lincoln Toll 
Coffee ship comes in at dawn. 

Cargo can rot in the hold. 

Bix Six’s got plenty O’corn. 


Ill Dago Plains 

Glistening palmettoes under a blazing 
sun, 

Silence and shimmering heat ’til day is 
done. 

Marsh and jungle and cruel blue sky, 

Waterturkeys beating west, fleeting and 
shy, 

The rattle snake trails his narrow run. 

Silence is the beating pulse of a muffled 
drum. 

Moonlight is liquid that moves across 
the plains, 

Palms are black towers ’til the witch moon 
wanes. 

The ’shiner’s still is a far mysterious flame 

The palmettoes close the way he came. 

The Southern Cross is the sentinel of 
God 

And silence is panther-cat, velvet shod. 
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WANT'ER BELONG 

BETH BELSER 


CHARACTERS 

Ellie, a Negro girl of about twenty-two or 
three . 

Aunt Dicey, Elite’s grandmother . 

Daniel, Aunt Dicey’s brother , an old 
darky . 

Sheriff 

Deputy Sheriff 
Several pickaninnies 
Other Negroes 

The Negro settlement of a small Geor- 
gia. town. The scene is laid in the front of 
Dicey’s house. In the center stage are the 
porch and steps of the house. On the porch 
at left are one or two rockers and at 
right a swing. Along the banisters are 
ferns and geraniums planted in tin lard 
buckets. To the right of the house is one 
clothes line; to the left is another , strung 
diagonally across the corner of the stage . 
Next to the house on the left stage is a 
bench on which are several tubs. Nearby 
is a large iron pot used for boiling clothes. 
The fire has gone out under it. At left 
front the branches of a tree are visible. 
The yard is devoid of grass, and swept 
clean. 

It is late afternoon in summer. Dicey 
has come out on the porch to rest after 
a hard day’s work. She is a small, dark 
Negro. Her hair is gray and braided close 
to her head. She is wearing a gray calico 
dress, which comes almost to her ankles. 

Several small boys are seen in the yard. 
One is stretched out prone in the shade 
of the tree at the left , blowing on a mouth 
harp. 

Aunt Dicey: ( Coming out door onto the 


porch) : Lawd hab mercy on po’ Dicey. 
She sho air hot. (She fans herself with a 
piece of newspaper, drops into a chair 
and rocks back and forth mumbling to 
herself.) Wonder where Ellie is — won- 
der where dat nigger done gone to — 

(An old Negro man passes the house. 
He looks about Dicey’s age, but is more 
feeble . He walks zvith a stick.) 

Daniel: Howdy, Sis Dicey. How yo’ 
feelin’? 

Dicey: Tollable, jes tol’able, thanky, 
Brudder Dan’el. 

Daniel: (He sits down on the steps as 
if settling himself to talk azvhile) : I saw 
yo’ Ellie up de street jes a struttin’ 
’roun’ showin’ off ’er fine feathers. 

Dicey: Dat chile ain’ good fer nothin’ 
since she come back frum dat Yankee 
school. She be a whole sight better off, 
if’n she hed gone ter cook fer Miz Mar- 
g’ret an’ de jedge. Wish she’d go back 
ter dat husban’ of hern. Ain’ no good a 
cornin’ out of her runnin’ ’roun’ wid dat 
saw mill hand — jes temptin’ de debil. (She 
pauses, and rocks silently, still fanning.) 

Daniel: Yo’ right, Dicey. Yo’ right. 
(Nods his head in agreement.) 

Dicey: Whut good hit do fer her ter go 
ter school — whut good all her book 
lamin’ goner do, I ax yer, Dan’el? Dat 
chile headed fer trouble, sho she born. 

Daniel : I low as how she ain’ goin’ back 
ter dat husban’ — ’low as how she’d a gone 
by now. 

Dicey: De lawd only know whut she 
aimin’ ter do. Her George he write her 
all de time — he talk ’bout her a goin’ter 
’Urope fo ter git some more cu’cher. Law’, 
he done eben writ her a pome. He de high- 
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falutin’est nigger I eber hear tell uv. 
( Chuckles to herself.) 

Daniel : Dicey, bTieve I see Ellie a’com- 
in’ now. (He looks toward the right) 
law’ if dat chile ain’ a’struttin’. 

(Ellie enters right. She is smartly dress- 
ed . She is wearing silk stockings , high heel- 
ed shoes, a simple, but good dress. Her 
hair under her new spring hat is devoid 
of all kink and is curled in the latest fash- 
ion. She walks with assurance — almost 
arrogance. She starts up the steps, almost 
ignoring Daniel.) 

Dicey: Law’ chile, where yo’ been? Ise 
jes’ ’bout ter start a worrin’ ’bout yo’. 

Ellie: For goodness sakes, grandmoth- 
er! Can’t I even go to town without you 
worrying? After all, if I can take care of 
myself in New York, I suppose I can take 
care of myself here. 

Dicey: Now Ellie, don’ yo’ git all riled 
up. 

Ellie: Really grandmother — must you 
persist in calling me Ellie? I’ve asked you 
and asked you to call me Eloise. 

Dicey: (Almost to herself) : Yo’ ma 
named yer Ellie — low as how I ain’ goner 
change now. 

Daniel: Evenin’, Ellie. Yer a lookin’ 
pretty pert terday. 

Ellie: (Looks up as if seeing him for the 
first time. She sits down in the swing on 
the porch and takes off her hat. Ignoring 
Daniel's greeting , she remarks in a bored 
tone) : Oh, dear, I’m so awfully tired 1 

Dicey: Whut cause yo’ got ter be tired. 
Yo’ ain’ done no washin’ like Dicey here. 

Daniel: Yo’ oughter be shamed uv yo’ 
self — goin’ a hot footin’ it off ter town 
while yo’ gran’ma do all de wuk. Yo’ 
didn’ use ter be sech a triflin’ nigger. 

Ellie: (Standing up) I’ll not stay here 
and be insulted. (She stalks into the 
house.) 


Dicey: Der she go agin. She gits wus 
’n wus, Daniel. Whut I goner do? 

Daniel : Law’, Dicey, ain’ much yo’ kin 
do wid a good fer nuthin’ nigger lak dat. 
Yo’ send her a packin’ back ter dat hus- 
ban’. I Tlow as how she don’ b’long here 
no mo’. ( The old darky gets up from the 
steps as if preparing to leave. ) Got ter git 
along home now. Dicey, don’ yo’ worry 
’bout dat chile; de Lawd will punish her 
lak He see fit. (Walks off slowly, mum- 
bling to himself.) Triflin’ no count nig- 
ger — puttin’ on her airs ’roun’ Dan’el . . . 
(Daniel shuffles off to the left. Dicey fans 
herself and rocks for a few minutes, then 
gets up and starts down the steps.) 

Dicey: Here Ise jes a sittin’ an’ dese 
flowers need a workin’. (Goes to the flow- 
er bed i at the right, takes a hoe that is 
leaning against the side of the house and 
begins to hoe around the plants. She sings 
as she works. In a few minutes Ellie comes 
back to the porch, seats herself in the 
swing at right, crosses her legs , and opens 
a letter and reads.) 

Dicey: (Hearing a noise): Dat yo*, 
Ellie? 

Ellie: (Sullenly): Yes. (She continues 
to read. Except for Dicey's soft humming, 
there is silence for several minutes) 

Dicey: Whut yer doin’, chile? Yo’ pow- 
erful quiet. 

Ellie: I’m reading George’s letter. 

Dicey: Whut he ’llow? 

Ellie : Oh, the usual thing — lectures he’s 
been to, books he’s reading. You wouldn’t 
understand. He’s planning for us to go 
to Europe next summer. Europe — Imag- 
ine seeing England and France and Italy. 
George wants to study Renaissance art in 
Italy. 

Dicey: Whut dat? 

Ellie: I knew you wouldn’t understand. 
Why do you always want to know what he 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Winnett Turner 


Race Problem 

Let the South solve its race problem 
alone, and unadvised ! This is a sectional 
measure, peculiar only to the South and 
understood more thoroughly by the south- 
erner than by any other peoples. Why 
should states free from race problems 
sit in judgment on the states wherein this 
problem is wearying, tense, and unceas- 
ing problem. We, in the South, who live 
each day surrounded by negroes know the 
problems of crime, poverty, illegitimacy, 
illiteracy, disease, and premature death. 
We too “have seen their faces.” 

As contrary to often expressed opinion 
the Southerner does not climb to his ivory 
tower of indifference while he sees suffer- 
ing about him. No other people in history 
have in such manner been faced with a 
race problem like this and no other people 
have faced it with such patience, tolerance, 
intelligence or success. 

We know prejudice is deeply imbedded 
here. Sown in slavery times and blooming 
abundantly beginning with the Recon- 
struction period. No one denies this preju- 
dice. It is here and cannot be plucked 


of The South 

out suddenly like a splinter. It has become 
poisoned, festered, and very sore to touch. 
The Reconstruction period gave us the 
solid South, separating us politically and 
economically. The late Senator Borah in 
his speech in opposition to the Wagner- 
Van Nuys Anti-lynching Bill brought out 
the truth that, “Nations are not held to- 
gether merely by constitutions and laws. 
They are held together by mutual respect, 
by mutual confidence, by toleration for 
conditions in different parts of the coun- 
try, by confidence that the people in the 
different parts of the country will solve 
their problems; and that is just as essen- 
tial today as it was in 1865 and 1870." 

The power that would be given the 
Federal government, for example, in the 
Anti-lynching Bill is an argument assert- 
ing that the southern people are to be 
distrusted and are incapable of local self- 
government. If the state is thus stripped 
of its integrity who will be able to enforce 
the Federal law? The people themselves 
are the enforcement of law. It has already 
been shown in this country that we cannot 
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enforce a law unless public opinion backs 
it up. 

After seventy years of great effort the 
South is doing much with its race problem. 
At the end of the War Between the States 
there were 5,000,000 white and 3,500,000 
negroes in the South. Two races equally 
free politically and one race knowing 
nothing of government, social problems, 
or education. What could be a more dif- 
ficult problem. But see what statements we 
can now make. Statistics compiled at 
Tuskegee College and Fisk University 
show a far greater percentage of crime 
among negroes of the North than in the 
South. The Department of Agriculture 
finds that more negroes in the South own 
property or their own home than those 
in the North. Thus he is acquiring econom- 
ic power. The problem of education has 
not been solved but the South will have to 
educate more negro children than there 


are children of all kinds in New England. 
We are educating the negro and thus fit- 
ting him for citizenship and freeing them 
from crime. These are our problems and 
we are interested. We know that the bet- 
terment of the economic welfare of the 
negro will better our own. We can show 
too, that lynching is the one crime in the 
United States that is distinctly on the de- 
cline. It will go entirely with the last 
vestige of frontier life in the South and 
West. 

The Southerner does not feel the negro 
to be an inferior race that can never rise 
from its dust. The negro philosophy of life 
is not inferior it is just entirely different. 
A Southerner understands this point of 
view and is best fitted to cope with this 
problem. The South will be able to con- 
quer the race problem if given free rein 
without raising again all the old bitterness 
and frustration of already laid plans. 

— Jewell Kennellv 


Front- Yard Frontier 


G HOST towns of the West , those 
empty cities where phantom cowboys 
and gold prospectors ride, now have South- 
ern kindred across the Mississippi. 

The ghost towns in the South are empty 
too, circled by weed-grown cotton fields 
or abandoned lumber camps; twenty-five 
years ago they were thriving — now they 
bear mute witness to the charge that the 
South is number one economic problem of 
the nation. 

The section where the poorest people 
in the U. S. live: that it the truth about 
the Southern states today. Experts paid 
to say “why” have pointed to worn-out 
land and lack of money, have muttered 
about backwardness. But that is not the 


final reason. Behind it all, a still more fatal 
lack: the South is barren in men and wo- 
men. 

Barren in men and women? Yes. Be- 
cause for twenty-five years the best minds 
in the South have been drained off stead- 
ily. The college-trained Southern youth, 
who would normally develop into leaders, 
turn instead to other sections for their 
living. The most brilliant and ambitious 
of the graduates are the first to be drawn 
away: to New York for literature and 
music, to the west for engineering, north- 
east for law and medicine. 

Why do they go? Because jobs in 
the South are few and pay is low, especi- 
ally in proportion to skill. Because there’s 
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little chance of working up. Because of 
the tenant farmer and the agricultural im- 
passe. Because of the hundred marks of 
poverty on the lives of the men and wo- 
men who live there. 

Yet this is a picture that need not hold 
for long; these conditions can be changed. 
The sprawling plains of the South are 
rich, and there are new crops to open 
untried wealth still in the soil. Textile and 
food industries are only waiting for a 
chance to grow, here in their natural home; 
handicrafts and pottery linger in the moun- 
tains. The thinly settled land, with its 
kindly climate and cities in the sun, is a 
region for homes. The beauty of rolling 
fields and pine woods is still at hand, and 
the flowers and forests that have been 
squandered and burned instead of hoarded 
may yet be rescued. 

What would happen if three genera- 
tions of ranking college graduates, bring- 
ing not only sympathy but talent, ambi- 
tion and courage, stayed in the South? 
Could they rebuild it? . . Things can al- 
ways be rebuilt while a dream of them 
still lives. 

Nor heed the work stop at merely re- 
building; there is a new horizon before the 
South today if men can be found with the 
vision and ability to push toward it. Cer- 
tain conditions make the possibilities as 


well as the problems of these states dis- 
tinctive: their quiet, leisurely tempo of 
life; the scarcity of big cities; the clean 
pleasant mill villages; the unity of popu- 
lation due to the absence of immigrants. 
Taken together these qualities make the 
South a workshop from which may come 
something of value to the world. 

When industry is built up, from the 
quiet, separate mill villages and the idea 
of enjoying life along with work may 
come a new balance and adjustment be- 
tween men and their factory work — an 
adjustment that could not be reached in 
the North where a thousand quarrels al- 
ready bar the way. 

From the tranquil little towns, the 
warmth and quietness, the farm people 
with a common background and a common 
language, there may be welded a core of 
peace more stable than one from the bread- 
fields of the west or the steel and iron 
cities of the north, a core of peace strong 
enough some day to hold those whom it 
draws. 

And in the meantime, though it is not 
yet rebuilt, the South can offer its youth 
today one of the rare things in the world: 
work that needs doing — big enough for 
loyalty, fine enough for love. 

— Alice Price 
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PORTRAIT OF A SOUTHERN WRITER 

MARJORIE POTTS 


H IS toes wriggled in the hot dirt of 
his father’s plowed fields, and his 
hoe kept time to the rich harmonies of 
“Deep River”, which floated up from the 
swamp. Paul Green loved the fertile lands 
of the North Carolina coastal plain and 
the happily singing Negroes with whom 
he worked. 

Spring, summer, and fall, he worked 
in the fields, attending school only a few 
months out of the year. Most of his learn- 
ing came from the keen insight, and the 
sympathetic understanding of humanity 
which has made him the foremost Ameri- 
can folk dramatist. 

“My first memories”, he says, “are of 
Negro ballads ringing out by moonlight 
and the rich laughter of the resting blacks, 
down by the river bottom.” 

Paul Green has never left his native 
state except to fight in the World War of 
1918 and to study at Cornell University 
after graduation from the University of 
North Carolina. At present he is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, with playwriting as an 
absorbing avocation. Even with such a 
narrow range of experience, his under- 
standing of human nature permits him to 
give his plays a universal appeal. 


His greatest tragedy, “In Abraham’s 
Bosom”, presents the Negro not simply 
oppressed by white people, but held back 
by his own innate inability to grasp his 
situation. He presents the Negro not with 
the sentimental pitying eye of a mission- 
ary, but as a healthy animal, neither a 
wild savage nor a downtrodden innocent. 
He understands the trials of living in a 
white man’s civilization, of being inspired 
with high ideals and not being able to 
attain them. 

His own words best express the feeling 
which enables him to present live and 
vivid characters in a stirringly realistic sit- 
uation. “Back with my own folks, and I 
mean black and white ... I can’t help feel- 
ing that they are experiencing life that 
no art can compass . . . There among them 
I felt at home as I’ll never feel at home 
elsewhere. The smell of their sweaty bod- 
ies, the gust of their indecent jokes, the 
knowledge of their twisted philosophies, 
the sight of their feet intangled among 
the pea vines and grass, their shouts, 
grunts, and belly-achings, the sun blister- 
ing down upon them and the rim of the sky 
enclosing them forever, all took me wholly, 
and I was one of them — neither black nor 
white, but one of them, children of the 
moist earth underfoot” 
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Black Mans Lament 

Lewis Lipps 

♦ 

You can’t see this magic land 
From where you take your rightful stand; 
But then one comes with a foreign eye, 
Uses that tool to probe and spy, 

And you fight him — with a lullabye. 

I want a light to fight in. 

I ain’t feared of the dark, 

But I can’t see what I’m gettin’ at — 

Not by a star’s soft spark. 

There’s a mockin’ bird gone crazy. 

Parked in a shadow, see? 

And I ain’t sure if he’s laughin’ to him- 
self 

Or just amockin’ me. 

And there’s a smell like honey 
From that big bush in the yard, 

It makes you think of summer 
But it makes the breathin’ hard. 

And the night has got its grip in 
And he’s pullin’ me inside 
And I can’t stand here afacin’ him 
And I ain’t gonna hide; 

So I guess I’d best be movin’ on, 

Huntin’ another land 
And I guess you can have my last good-bye 
Cause I reckon you understand. 
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Want’er Belong 
(Continued from page 14) 
says when you can’t comprehend any of it? 

Dicey: Recken Ise jes cur’us. ( She goes 
on with her digging , sings to herself . 
Neither speaks for a few moments.) Don’ 
he ax yer when yer cornin’ home? 

Ellie: Of course. He says he misses me 
terribly. He says, (Reads) “Eloise dear, 
please make your return soon. I’m impa- 
tient with this waiting. The light of my life 
has gone out — just as the earth is in 
darkness when fair Cynthia hides her face 
behind a cloud.” (Pause) Isn’t that beau- 
ti ful ? 

Dicey: (Puts down the hoe , walks to 
steps , places hands on hips.) Whut fur he 
puttin’ on dem airs? What fur you tryin’ 
ter talk lak white fokses? 

Ellie: Oh, you bore me with your hu- 
mility. Why shouldn’t he talk like white 
people? Why shouldn’t we all? Aren’t we 
as good as white people? I’m sick and 
tired of seeing you and all the rest of you 
down here bowing and scraping before 
anyone that’s white. Oh, I’m disgusted. 
You’d not see any of us in the North doing 
it. You act as if you were bound to them. 
You were just a baby when the war was 
over, and yet you still talk like a slave. 

Dicey (Walks slowly up the steps. She 
sits down and begins to speak, slowly as 
if she is thinking out what to say) : 

Honey, we is boun’ ter dem. An’ dey is 
boun’ ter us. We b’longs ter each udder. 
When my ma died an’ lef me a po’ hungry 
baby, didn’ de jerge’s ma nurse me at her 
breas’ jes lak I wus her own chile? Didn’ 
she luv me lak I wus hern? Honey, dat’s de 
way de good Lawd made it. Don’ neber 
take Dicey ter Yankee land whur de white 
fokses an de black fokses don’ b’long ter 
each udder. 

Ellie (Shrugs her shoulders) : I’m 
sure the Lord didn’t mean any such thing. 


And I for one refuse to be bound to any- 
one. (She stands up, dropping the letter 
on the floor as she stands, walks to the 
top of the steps. She makes a sweeping 
gesture to include all the Negroes living 
around Dicey.) You’re all fools to stay 
here and wallow in your own ignorance. 
Oh, you make me sick ! All of you ! 

Dicey (Aroused) : If yer feel dat way, 
whut fur you carryin’ on wid dat black 
Sam? Ain’ he as igrunt as de rest uv us? 
Ain’ he jes a plain ole nigger jes lak I is? 
I ax yer — whut fur yo’ carryin’ on wid 
him? 

(Ellie shudders. This remark strikes 
home. She doesn’t know how to answer 
Dicey. She drops her face in her hands 
and turns from her attitude of arrogance 
and superiority to one of humility. She 
drops to a sitting position on the top step, 
her back turned to Dicey. A sob shakes 
her body.) 

Dicey: (Her temper roused to a high 
pitch, she goes closer to Ellie) : Didn’ yo’ 
hear me, Ellie? I ax yer a question. Here 
yo’ been a puttin’ on yo’ airs wid all yo’ 
book lamin’ — yo been a pokin’ fun at yo 
own fokses one minit, an’ de next yo been a 
wallerin’ in de gutter wid dem. Yo been 
libin’ wid dat no count Sam jes lak a low 
down nigger dat ain* had de fear uv de 
Lawd in ’em. Yo’ wus ’n po’ white trash. 
Whut right yo’ got ter be so high an* 
mighty? (She stops and then turns upon 
her grand-daughter with even more con- 
tempt in her voice.) Whut fur yo’ don’ 
go back ter yo’ lawful husban’? I know 
why yer keep a stayin’ here. Yo’ shamed 
ter go ain’cher? Yer goin’ hab Sam’s chile 
ain’cher? Dat’s why yer keep a stayin’. 
(Pause) He don’ care nothin’ bout yer. 
Fo long he goner git tired uv chasin’ 
’roun’ wid yer, an’ go back ter dat high 
yaller gal down in Dooley county. (Her 
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voice drops to a lower pitch.) Wish I’d 
neber lived ter see my own flesh ’n blood 
a disgracin’ me this a way. 

(By this time the old Negro is tremb- 
ling and tears roll down her face . She turns 
and goes into the house leaving Ellie alone 
on the steps. The only sound that breaks 
the silence is a muffled sob ; the shaking 
of Elite's shoulders , the only movement. 
Dicey lights a kerosene lamp inside . Sud- 
denly through the fast falling dusk , Ellie 
hears the sound of a man whistling. She 
sits up quickly as if startled. No one is in 
sight, but she recognizes the whistle. In a 
second or two a big, black , burly Negro 
enters at left. His features show no trace 
of white blood. He is wearing faded over- 
alls and his general appearance shows 
clearly that he is an ordinary , uneducated 
work hand. His sleeves, rolled high above 
his elbows, reveal large bulging muscles. 
As he comes in, Ellie begins to straighten 
up — her arrogance and her pride return. 
She hastily wipes her eyes on the hem of 
her dress and smoothes her hair.) 

Sam : Dat yo\ Ellie? 

Ellie: Yes. 

Sam : Whut fur yo’ doin’ a settin’ der in 
de dark? 

Ellie: Nothing — I was just resting. 

Sam: (Sits down on the second step, 
stretches his legs out in front of him, takes 
out a knife and a piece of wood and begins 
to whittle) 

’Llow as how I kin stan’ a little rest 
m’self — Lawd God, it sho air hot in dat 
saw mill on a day lak dis. (Ellie comes 


down the steps and sits beside him. He 
reaches out and pats her leg. She does 
not speak.) Nice evenin’. 

Ellie : Yes. 

Sam : Ought ter be a purdy day ter- 
morrer. 

Ellie: I spose so. 

Sam: Whut’s ailin’ yer anyway? Yo’ 
an Aun’ Dicey been a fussin’? (When she 
ignores his question, he continues.) Say 
Ellie, yer want’er go down ter Whitey’s 
place ternight an’ dance ter de jook organ? 

Ellie: (She lays her fingers caressingly 
on his bare arm) : Sure, Sam — if you say 
so . . . 

Sam ‘.(Continues to whittle, but will not 
look at her. There is silence for a few 
moments.) It’ll be sort uv a good-bye 
pardy. 

Ellie: Good-bye? Sam, yer aren’t leav- 
in’ — yer aren’t are yer Sam ? (When he 
doesn't answer a sob chokes her and she 
stares at him unbelievingly) No Sam, 
yer can’t. ( Then realizing that A tint Dicey 
zvas right, she sinks on the ground at his 
feet.) Yer can’t leave, Sam. I love yer 
Sam — yer kin have me — yer kin take me 
right here — I won’t go back ter George — 
Sam, I say I won’t go back to George if 
you’ll take me — I’ll stay here wid yo’ — 
Sam, don’chcr love me? (By this time 
she is weeping wildly. She makes a move- 
ment to throw herself upon him, but he 
pushes her roughly away.) Don’cher love 
me, Sam — don’cher, Sam? (When he does 
not answer, Ellie becomes quieter. She 
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rises and walks away from him , trying to 
regain her self-control . Sam goes on with 
his whittling . In a moment she turns to- 
ward him again and in a low voice , ques- 
tions him.) Where yo* goin’, Sam? 

Sam: Ise goin’ back ter Mister Bob’s 
down de country — he got some lan’ he 
want cleared. 

Elbe: Mister Bob? Not down in 
Dooley county? 

Sam: Yeah, dat’s whur he live. Why? 

Elbe: Ise jes wonderin’. ( There is a 
pause.) Why yo’ really goin’, Sam? 

Sam: I tole yer. 

Elbe: No yo’ didn’. Dere’s another 
reason ain’ dere? 

Sam: No. ( Sullenly ) 

Elbe: Yo’ lyin’. 

Sam: Aw right — Ise lyin’. If yer gotta 
be so nosey, Ise goin’ back ter Becky. 

Elbe: Yo’ leavin’ me fur dat mulatta 
girl — fur dat country nigger? 

Sam: Don’ make no diffe’nce ter me if 
she’s a country nigger. She don’ put on dem 
airs lak yo’ been a puttin’ on. 

Elbe ( Enraged partly because he is 
leaving , partly because she has humbled 
herself before him) : Yo’ low down black 
nigger! Yo’ can’t leave me lak dis. 

Sam: Whut diff’ence hit make ter yo’. 
Yo’ kin go back ter dat husban’ uv yo’m. 
Yo’ always a talkin’ ’bout dem Yankee 
niggers — how dey better’n us. OK — why 
don’ yer go back ter ’em? Becky she my 
kind uv nigger. 

(In a blind rage Ellie rushes at Sam 
who has not been looking at her while he 
was speaking , snatches the knife from his 
hand and stabs him with it.) 

Elbe: Yo’ low down black nigger! 

(Sam falls back on the steps , blood 
streaming from his stomach , and bellows 
with pain. Ellie, suddenly realizing what 
she has done, drops the knife and screams.) 


Dicey (Hearing the noise, she runs from 
the house) : Elbe, chile, whut yo’ done? 
(She runs to Sam and starts back tremb- 
ling) 

(Sam groans loudly. One of the little 
boys in the yard runs off left stage. Sev- 
eral other Negroes, hearing the commo- 
tion, approach the scene from the right. 
Another group enters at left, following 
the child. IV omen scream. A crowd gath- 
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ers around the injured Sam . A proup of 
women turn to Elite . She does not try to 
escape , but stands bewildered at her own 
act.) 

Women: Yo* debil — whut fur yo’ stob 
Sam? 

( Another woman enters left and 
another of the pickaninnies , his eyes as 
big as saucers , runs to her.) 

Child: I seen Ellie stob ’em in de belly, 
and he bleeded lak a pigl 

A Woman (To Ellie) : Whut fur yo’ 
stay here a stirrin’ up truble — whut fur 
yo* come back home fur anyways? 

Another Woman: Look at’er standin’ 
der — her an’ her silk stockings an’ her 
fancy clothes. 

Another Woman : An’ her slicked down 
hair. (She spits at Ellie.) 

Dicey (Coming between them) : Lebe 
my chile alone. Ellie honey, run — run fore 
dem police gits here. 

Ellie: Whut’s de use? Whut’s de use? 

(A group of white men enter right. 
Among them are the doctor, the sheriff, 
his deputy, and several others. As the\ 
sheriff enters, the crowd, already silenced 
by Dicey, drop back from the scene of the 
crime, awed by the authority of the law. 
A few take to their heels and disappear 
at the left. 

The sheriff is a small man and yet he 
carries himself zvith an air of authority. He 
is wearing a badly fitted dark suit. He is a 
typical countyman, not very well educated 
in books, but well schooled in life. He 
has what he himself would call a horse 
sense ”. His deputy is definitely of a lower 
class. Aunt Dicey would call h i m “P o 
white trash .* 9 

The sheriff follozvs the doctor up 
the steps. Looking at Sam, his attitude is 
that of one used to this kind of thing — 


an attitude of long suffering in dealing 
with Negro fights and killings.) 

Sheriff: Well, I’ll be damned — she sho 
fixed you up, nigger. Lord, what a messl 
Which one of ’em did it, Sam? 

Sam does not answer but groans his 
response. The sheriff descends the steps 
and looks around the group of scared 
black faces. He sees Ellie in the shelter 
of Aunt Dicey’s arms. The old darky is 
mumbling to the girl.) 

Dicey: (her words barely audible) 
Dere, honey- _Aun’ Dicey ain’ goin’ let 
dem take yo’ away frum here — dere, dere, 
chile quit yer cryin’ 

Sheriff: She did it didn’t she? (silence) 
Why doesn’t somebody answer? ( Turn - 
ing to the deputy) These confounded 
niggers — they can be practically murdered 
and they still won’t tell on each other. 
They’d rather die than give another nig- 
ger up. Guess I know who did it though — 
you goner give yourself up, Ellie, or am 
I goner have to come get you ? 

Dicey (protests loudly) : Don’ take ’er 
— don’ take my chile — she didn’ mean ter 
do it — don* take Ellie — 

Sheriff: Come on girl. You’d better 
come with me. 

(In the meantime the deputy has gone 
up to the porch. Looking around, he sees 
a letter on the floor, and picks it up.) 

Deputy: Here’s a letter, sheriff. Wan’t 
me ter bring hit along too? Might have 
some evidence in it. 
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Sheriff: Might as well. ( Starts to lead 
Elite off to the right. By this time she has 
become even more passive.) 

Deputy: Say, listen to this. {He reads 
slowly , groping for the words ) “Eloise 
dear, please make your return soon. I’m 
impatient ( Stumbles over this word ) with 
this waiting.” {Laughs) Boy , is this good! 
{Continues to read) “The light of my life 
has gone out — just as the earth is in dark- 
ness when fair — when fair — ” — wonder 
whut that word is — “when fair something 
hides her face behind a cloud.” {He roars 
with laughter and a titter runs through 
the crowd) “Darling, come back to me — 
back where you belong — ” 

{A deathly silence falls , almost as if the 
irony and tragedy of the situation is ap- 
parent to them all. ) 

Ellie: {As she follows the sheriff off 

to the right) Back w'here I belong 

I belong nowhere {She almost 

shuffles off the stage. Her shoulders are 
slumped , her proud bearing gone.) 
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Everglades Madness 
(Continued from page n) 

Dad, something to atone . . . for every- 
thing. 

It had been only a week after the fu- 
neral that she decided to go. She would 
make Dad’s last dream a reality ... at 
least she would try. Her body recoiled at 
the thought of filthy savages and hot, sul- 
try, sleepless nights. But while her body 
drew back her mind plodded by a sense 
of duty led on. 

Suddenly the train jolted and Myrna 
found herself and her few pieces of bag- 
gage being huckstered through a dirty, 
squabbling crowd of second-class travel- 
lers into the clear coolness of the Ever- 
glades. 

Standing under the rickety shelter of 
the station house, surrounded by scrubby 
palmettos and tall spiked grey grass that 
stood guard like millions of little daggers 
sticking hilt downwards in the swampy 
marsh, Myrna felt a strange loneliness, 
a sense of remoteness from the slow order- 
ed life of the little northern Florida town, 
and the comfortable buzz of small town 
gossip. The quiet hush of the swamp rushed 
around her with a terrifying roar. 

Driving along in the ox cart the next 
morning by the side of the grey haired 
cracker from the hotel where she had 
engaged rooms, Myrna had her first 
chance to speculate on the task before her. 
There was so much to do. Had she honest- 
ly been interested, younger perhaps, it 
might not have seemed so futile. To her 
Seminoles meant less than nothing. Their 
welfare had been the farthest from her 
thoughts and here she was flung in their 
very midst by a twinge of conscience. 

Suddenly almost immediately facing 
them, like a temple rising above petty 
things, a regiment of royal palms stood 
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guard across both sides of the dirt road. 
Their soft satin movements enticing even 
the most practical mind as they gently 
curtseyed to the urging breeze. 

The road abruptly turned and thrust 
Myrna face to face with her future. Gaily 
dressed in a short striped skirt and multi- 
colored shirt, stood a tall muscular bronzed 
figure stoically poised, plying his little 
cypress canoe up the canal. Myrna ejac- 
ulated some word but the redskin never 
lifted his beady eyes from off the water. 
The wheels of the wagon creaked and 
rumbled on. How, she wondered, could 
she ever get close to these strange people; 
how could she win their confidence and 
respect ? 

A few moments more and the team 
reared to a sudden halt. She stared at the 
spectacle before her. Never in her wildest 
moments of imagination had she conceived 
of such living. There, hugging the moist 
ground as though separation would mean 
death, ran a semi rectangular arrange- 
ment of dried palmetto huts. The crinkl- 
ed tips of the shell shaped leaves peeped 
over its brothers’ shoulder into a farcical 
eave. The swaying bamboo bridge seemed 
to be the only approach into the Indian 
fortress. Myma’s trembling hand clutched 
the rotting railing and faltering steps led 
her across 

After weeks of teaching, of pleading, 
of demanding Myrna felt discouraged and 
bitter. They had shuffled sullenly into her 
mission house, grunting, eyeing her resent- 
fully and with suspicion. She had tried so 
hard to make them believe, to show them 
the right way. Somehow she had never 
seemed to reach them. Sometimes she 
would almost hope to believe that she had 
won them and then some foolish blunder, 
some unguarded saying would destroy all 
the faith she had built up in them and it 
would be all to do over again. It wasn’t 


easy either, sweating and pleading with 
them all day, sharing their messy com- 
munity pot of venison and rice, being 
nursemaid to their dirty children. It was 
a dear price for so little reward. 

Often when Myrna would fling her- 
self on the little cot at the end of an es- 
pecially trying day she would give way to 
an uncontrollable hysteria of tears. She 
knew that they hated her. The other day 
in the mission house she had laughed at 
Chief Billy Bowlegs, a shrill satirical 
laugh that slipped out somehow, when he 
tried to explain to her the Indian custom 
of selling their daughters as slaves. 

Never, even though she should live to 
be a thousand would she forget the look 
he had given her. All the coldness and 
hardness of steel grey eyes, all the savage 
primitiveness of hatred and brutality cut 
through her superficiality like a million 
daggers. He had turned abruptly and left 

her standing there 

She saw him later saddling his mule 
with swift, decisive movements and then 
ride off, his daughter by his side. Late 
that night the firelight reflected a horse- 
man winding his way down the trail, slow- 
ly making his way toward camp . . . alone 
It had been in the air for the past few 
days, those whispers of the green com 
dance. The old fellow at the Everglades 
Hotel had told Myrna that they celebrated 
it once a year. It was sort of a grand 
jury where they tried their members 
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accused of wrongdoing. Myrna had been 
all prepared to go — in fact she had be- 
come quite excited over these strange 
festivities, but all this was before she had 
been informed that white man was barred 
from the ceremony. When she had heard 
this she had been hurt and into her dis- 
traught mind had come a sudden deter- 
mination to go in suite of all. 

The Everglades was hot tonight — 
sultry, sticky hot and still, maddeningly 
still, except for the constant roar of crick- 
ets and a faint buzz of mosquitoes that 
heralded summer’s approach. The moon 
was an orange ball of dancing madness 
painted on the deep blue velvet of the 
night, foretelling in its fullness and color 
the endless hot nights to follow. The Semi- 
nole camps that flanked the trail usually 
lighted and stirring with over-abundant 
life were strangely deserted. In the dis- 
tance a palmetto bush rustled and the 
cricket chorus silenced on a note of ap- 
proaching danger. A crouching figure from 
beneath the foliage with stealithy guarded 
movements. Myrna lay low for a few mo- 
ments, her fingers clutching a rambling 
palmetto root. After awhile, reassured, she 
crept on. She must be nearly to the camp- 
fire, she thought. She’d been trailing them 
since dark, and her wrist watch told her it 
was nearly nine thirty. After crawling on 
the ground a little farther, she suddenly 
paused. An owl hooted in a palm over her 
head, and those mosquitoes. . . . 

There it ; was, that mingling of pas- 
sionate voices a soft hum in the 

distance. She lay flat on her stomach and 
crept through the long wet grass. There 
were sharp roots beneath her and once the 
grass had flown back and caught her in 
the eye but she was far too excited and 
nervous to mind. It seemed hours she 
crawled but a few feet and there almost 
on top of her was a terrifying jungle of 


pines growing up from nowhere 

in the midst of the prairie. Between the 
leaves and the trunks tiny flames played 
hide and seek. The muffled hum of voices 
had swollen into a fiendish crescendo . . . . 
low gutteral mumbles mingling with wild 

screeches rising and falling 

to a regular beat and rhythm. 

The following day Myrna’s desperate 
mind played its last card. She must win 
these people some way and quickly. After 
talking with the cattlemen of the country 
and forming elaborate preparations in her 
mind Myrna decided definitely. When 
she addressed the Indians the following 
morning she was happy for the first time 
in weeks. And when Chief Billy Bowlegs 
interpreted to the mumbling crowd gath- 
ered that they were invited to a banquet 
there was a contagious murmur of approv- 
al. Several gay braves even ventured to 
ask if there would be “laughing water” to 
drink and fowl to eat. 

The preparations for the banquet had 
been to say the least, lavish. All the cattle- 
men for miles around had butchered for 
the past week and right now the beeves 
and fowls were crackling on the spits. 
Myrna had engaged a host of helpers to 
do the bulk of the work. Her job had 
been to see that everything was done 
exactly right, there must be no flaw. 

The huge ovens were spurting forth 
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clouds of steam smelling of fresh bread 
and potatoes nearly done. The odor of 
roasting flesh mingled with that of onions 

and spices permeated the air soft 

and pungent. Long tables had been set in 
five rows to the left of the mission house, 
heavily loaded with fruits and nuts. Myma 
leaned against the meeting house doorway 
and pushed a wisp of hair from off her 
perspiring forehead. She was smiling. It 
had been hard work but she felt as though 
tonight was hers. They would come and be 
merry, laugh, joke and feast and then may- 
be somehow the suspicion of the past weeks 
would slip away and they would gradually 
come to look upon her with friendliness. 
Then, it would not be hard to make them 
believe in God, once they believed in her. 
Deep inside Myma knew that her heart 
was never once near these strange people, 
she felt that the capacity for loving them 
was not hers and yet she still hoped for 
their love. 

At six-thirty Myma strained impa- 
tiently at the slightest sound. Why it was 
incredible I Already a half hour late. Per- 
haps they had misunderstood her . . . . 
thought she had said seven instead of six. 

At eight Myma was worried. The 
beeves and fowls were already a little 

overdone and still no Indians .... 

only a soundless quiet. The helpers she had 
engaged were already fretting that it was 
getting late that they couldn’t stay out all 

night even for a banquet. Between 

keeping them quiet and reassuring her- 
self Myma was exhausted. 

An hour passed a long endless 

hour. Nothing had happened. The prairie 
was swept by a low wind that waved the 
sawgrass into a ghostly melody. Now and 
then a screech owl would come forth with 


a low moan or a panther would bay in 
the distance. Myma was frantic. Surely 
they had understood that it was to be to- 
night, she had told them explicitly. At 
eleven Myrna let the help go and stumbled 
numbly on the ground before the dying 
bonfire that had raged so beautifully ear- 
lier in the evening. The loaded tables and 
cooling meats still on the spits looked 
ghastly in the waning moon light. The 
light from the stifled fire threw its shad- 
ows over the empty benches resembling 
strange Indian spirits. Myma shuddered 

and gazed stonily into the fire her 

eyes glassy and wide. 

The turpentine men found her there the 
next morning staring into a heap of burnt 
embers. When they had spoken to her 

she hadn’t answered only stared. 

Even at the hotel where the man identi- 
fied her as the “queer lady who tried to 
teach the Indians”, she still never said a 
word. When they looked through her be- 
longings for an address there was no clue 
to be found, only a bundle of clothes and 
a pile of magazines, and a worn Bible. 
When they put her in the long low car to 
take her away she hardly noticed or seem- 
ed to care. The worried lines around her 
relaped more, but that was all. 

Far off in a tropical jungle a tribe of 
Christian savages were venting their joy- 
ful frenzy into the sultry night. In wild 
abandonment they flung their bodies now 
near, now far from the roaring flame. The 
voodoo of their barbarous practices 
pierced the heavy darkness. Revelling in 
their strange new freedom from white 
civilization and its blundering compro- 
mises, the sinister figures raised their hys- 
terical emotion to a weird laugh that end- 
ed on an odd suspicious note. 



